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GINNY  OZIER 


The  Price  of 
Napkins 


by  Jason  Shumake 


The  red  seatbelt 
drooped  around  Phil's 
waist— loose  enough  for 
two  of  him  to  fit  snugly. 
He  pulled  the  belt. 

"It  won't  help, 
you  know,"  said  Reed. 
"You'll  just  make  it 
worse." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said 
Phil.  He  stopped  pull- 
ing and  stretched  the  ex- 
cess belt.  Enough  for 
three  of  him. 

"I  don't  care  if 
you  do  it,"  said  Reed. 
"I'm  just  trying  to  spare 
you  some  frustration." 

"When  are  you 
going  to  get  this  thing 
fixed?"  said  Phil,  jerk- 
ing the  belt  again. 

"It  retracts  even- 
tually," said  Reed,  "if 
people  stop  pulling  on 
it." 

Phil  stretched 
the  excess  again  and 
frowned  as  the  belt  met 
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the  dash.  "I  thought 
you  didn't  believe  in 
miracles,"  he  said. 

Reed  turned  into 
Z-MART's  parking  lot 
and  merged  into  a 
stream  of  cars  pulling 
out  and  moving  in.  The 
sun  was  beginning  to 
set,  highlighting  the 
dirty  streaks  on  the 
windshield.  Reed  ad- 
justed his  visor,  but  the 
sun  still  came  through. 

"Spacel" 

"Where-oh" 
Reed  swooped  his  car 
into  the  parking  place 
and  then  braked  fast.  A 
shopping  cart. 

"Damn,  Reed 
said.  "Well,  don't  just 
sit  there.  Get  out  and 
move  it." 

Phil  unbuckled 
his  seatbelt  and  pushed 
it  behind  the  passenger 
seat.  He  opened  the 
door  and  paused.  "You 


didn't  say  please.  " 

"Please." 

Phil  smiled  and 
saluted  Reed  before  get- 
ting out  and  moving  the 
buggy.  Reed  parked  the 
car  and  they  walked  to- 
ward Z-MART  and 
straight  into  the  sun 
again.  They  squinted 
and  looked  to  the 
ground  while  shoppers 
passed  with  tinkling  and 
clanging  carts. 

Reed  and  Phil 
crossed  into  Z-MART's 
giant  shadow  and  re- 
laxed their  eyes.  It  was 
colder  in  the  shadow, 
and  Reed  said,  Let's 
hurry  up  and  get 
inside.""No,  not  that 
door.  See,  'do  not  en- 
ter'." 

"Hell,  said  Reed. 
He  went  to  the  next  one 
over,  and  was  almost 
struck  by  the  automatic 
door  swinging  outward. 
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'Jesus" 

"All  the  way  to 
your  left,"  said  Phil. 

"Honestly,"  said 
Reed,  "I  don't  under- 
stand all  this  don't  enter 
and  do  enter  business." 

They  entered  the 
store  and  were  greeted 
by  a  thousand  fluores- 
cent lights,  the  smell  of 
popcorn,  and  a  bee-hive 
hairdo  on  an  old  woman 
who  should  have  been 
called  Harriet  or  Marge, 
but  her  nametag  said 
'Emily.' To  the  left  of 
Emily,  a  girl  had  just 
spilt  a  drink  at  the  snack 
bar,  and  she  was  laying 
napkins  over  the  pink- 
lemonade  puddle,  which 
quickly  consumed  the 
napkins  and  kept 
spreading. 

Phil  smiled, 
looked  away,  and 
walked  faster.  "So 
you're  headed  for  the 
watches,"  he  said. 

Yeah  said  Reed. 
"I  can't  stand  not  know- 
ing the  time." 

"Okay,  well,  I'll 
be  in  the  toy  section.  I 
want  to  go  ahead  and 
look  for  a  present  for 
my  nephew." 

"Sure  thing," 
said  Reed.  He  walked 
to  the  watch  section  and 
began  looking  at  the 
wrist  watches,  which 
were  displayed  around  a 


circular  counter  with  a 
teenage,  acne-covered 
clerk  inside  the  circle. 

Reed  went 
around  and  around,  in- 
specting each  watch. 
He  always  looked  for 
"inexpensive,  high  qual- 
ity merchandise,"  as  he 
put  it,  and  he'd  gotten 
good  at  spotting  nice, 
cheap  stuff.  After  thirty 
minutes,  he  narrowed 
his  choices  to  three 
watches,  and  he  had 
tried  on  each  of  them 
twice  when  Phil  re- 
turned. 

"Which  of  these 
do  you  like  best?"  asked 
Reed. 

"I  like  that  one," 
said  Phil.  "Listen  to 
what  just  happened  to 
me  in  the  toy  section.  I 
was  standing  there,  and 
this  kid  comes  up  to  me 
and  says,  'I'll  show  you 
a  real  fun  toy,'  and  I 
said,  'okay'  and  fol- 
lowed him  around,  and 
this  kid  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  six  or 
seven  and  anyway,  I 
asked  him  if  Santa  was 
going  to  bring  him  that 
toy  this  Christmas,  and 
he  told  me  about  how 
he'd  just  found  out  that 
there  wasn't  a  Santa 
Claus,  and  so  we  just 
talked  about  that  for  a 
while  and  how  that  was 
kind  of  sad  but  how  it 
meant  he  was  a  big  kid 


and  all  and  that  he  was 
growing  up  since  he 
knew  that.,, 

"Pedophilia 
doesn't  become  you," 
said  Reed. 

Phil  stared  at 
him  and  said  something 
like,  "What...  you-" 

"I'll  take  this 
one." 

The  clerk  put  all 
of  the  watches  back  in 
their  cases  and  scanned 
the  one  Reed  had  se- 
lected. The  cash  regis- 
ter flashed  $29.99  and 
then  $32.40  in  cool 
green  digits. 

"Wait  a  minute," 
said  Reed.  "What  was 
the  subtotal  before  tax?" 

The  clerk  looked 
at  the  receipt  still  at- 
tached to  the  register. 
"$29.99,"  he  said. 

'That's  what  I 
thought,"  said  Reed. 
'The  price  on  the  dis- 
play said  $29.49." 

"And  where  was 
it  displayed,  sir?" 

Reed  then  looked 
at  the  thousand  or  so 
watches  scattered 
throughout  the  circular 
counter.  "I  can't— give 
me  a  minute,"  he  said, 
walking  around  the  circle 
again,  looking  up  and 
down. 

"It's  just  fifty 
cents,"  said  Phil. 

"Maybe  so,"  said 
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Reed,  "but  I've  seen  on 
the  news  how  these 
stores  cheat  people  with 
these  scanner  things. 
Most  people  don't  even 
notice  a  few  cents  differ- 
ence, so  by  the  end  of  the 
day,  after  thousands  of 
purchases,  that  fifty  cents 
adds  up  to  a  fortune. 
Damn  it— I  know  it  said 
$29.49!" 

"I'm  sorry,  sir.  If 
you  have  a  complaint, 
you'll  have  to  talk  to  my 
manager." 

"Well,  call  him 
up  then,"  said  Reed. 

Phil  said,  "I'll 
pay  the  fifty  cents.  Let's 
just  go." 

"I  know  it's  here 
somewhere...." 

"This  is  going  to 
take  all  day.  Let's  go." 

"All  right,"  said 
Reed,  "but  it  was 
$29.49."  He  handed  the 
clerk  two  twenties,  and 
swatted  his  hand  in 
Phil's  direction.  "Keep 
your  fifty  cents,"  he  said. 

"Your  change  is 
$7.60,"  said  the  clerk, 
plopping  the  money  into 
Reed's  hand. 

Reed  struggled  to 
coordinate  putting  the 
bills  in  his  wallet,  while 
simultaneously  putting 
the  coins  in  his  pocket. 
He  always  had  trouble 
with  that. 

"Have  a  nice 
day,"  said  the  clerk. 


"Same  to  you," 
said  Phil  before  running 
after    Reed    who    had 
rapidly  walked  away. 
"It's  not  his 
fault,  you  know." 
"I  don't  care  said  Reed. 
'I'm  in  a  bad  mood 
now. "They  moved  to- 
wards the  exit.  An  old 
man  with  white  hair  and 
a  cane  stood  there  wav- 
ing good-bye  to  every- 
one. His  nametag  said, 
"Grandpa  Bob." 

"Isn't  it  nice,  " 
said  Phil,  "how  they 
have  the  senior  citizens 
greeting  everyone  and 
saying  good-bye?  I 
think  it's  really  nice." 
He  smiled  at  Reed. 

"Why  do  you 
think  they  keep  sweet 
old  people  at  the  en- 
trances and  exits?"  said 
Reed.  "It's  to  make  you 
think  twice  about  steal- 
ing, that's  why.  I  mean, 
you  wouldn't  steal  from 
your  grandparents, 
would  you?  It's  all  psy- 
chology, let  me  tell 
you." 

They  walked  to 
the  car  with  their  backs 
to  the  sun,  and  after  get- 
ting in  the  car,  Phil  said 
Hey,  I  think  it's  re- 
tracted some."  He 
stretched  the  excess  out 
again.  It  was  back  to 
two  of  him. 

"Okay,  don't 
pull  on  it  again.  You'll 


make  it  worse."  Reed 
cranked  the  car  and 
pulled  out  of  the  park- 
ing space. 

Phil  tentatively 
tugged  the  belt,  which 
retracted  a  bit  more. 
"No,  I  think  it's  work- 
ing again  now.  Look— 
I've  gotten  it  almost 
snug  around  me." 

"Great.  Now 
leave  it  alone  before  it 
goes  out  again." 

Phil  pulled 
harder,  and  this  time  the 
belt  did  not  retract.  Phil 
pulled  harder  twice 
more  and  then  stopped. 
"Oh " 

"What?  You've 
pulled  it  loose  again, 
haven't  you?  Look, 
how  many  times  have  I 
told  you  not  to  mess 
with  that  thing?  I've 
been  driving  this  car  for 
years.  You'd  think  I'd 
know  what's  best. 
You'd  think  I'd  know. 
But  no...  you  won't  lis- 
ten to  me.  So  now,  at 
least,  if  we  have  an  ac- 
cident, there'll  be  no 
one  to  blame  but  your- 
self And  if  someone 
else  gets  killed  while 
riding  in  my  car,  it'll  be 
all  your  fault,  won't  it?" 

Phil  looked  out 
the  window. 

Reed  cruised  the 
car  along  the  shopping 
strip  toward  Food  City, 
"Great  how  they  anchor 
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the  strip  with  the  two 
big  stores,  huh?  Even 
though  most  people 
don't  give  a  damn  about 
what's  in  between.  It'd 
be  a  lot  more  convenient 
if  they  were  next  to  each 
other,  but  that  would  be 
asymmetrical  I  guess. 
God  forbid  that,  it's 
good  for  the  little  stores 
in  between,  though.  In- 
creases the  odds  you'll 
stop  at  one  of  them  if 
you're  forced  to  drive 
by  them.  Very  clever." 

Reed  parked  the 
car.  While  walking  to 
the  supermarket  en- 
trance, they  approached 
a  one-legged  black  man 
with  crutches  and  a  sign 
that  said,  "Homeless 
vet.  Need  operation." 
He  held  out  a  tin  can. 

Phil  emptied  his 
pockets  and  dropped  all 
his  change  in  the  man's 
cup.  The  man  smiled 
and  said,  "Thank  you." 

"You're  not  do- 
ing him  any  favors,  you 
know,"  said  Reed  as 
they  entered  the  grocery 
store  through  its  sliding 
doors  and  smelled  the 
produce,  both  fresh  and 
rotting.  "I  saw  on  the 
news  how  ninety-five 
percent  of  those  people 
buy  drugs  with  the 
money  they  get.  You 
should  never  just  hand 
over  your  money  like 
that." 


"But  he  doesn't 
have  a  leg,"  said  Phil. 
"So  what?" 
said  Reed.  "He  prob- 
ably has  a  prosthesis 
back  home  in  the  closet, 
just  takes  it  off  for  beg- 
ging, you  know." 

"But  he  doesn't 
have  a  leg!" 

"I'm  sure  the 
government  would  pay 
for  a  prosthesis,  if  he's 
really  a  veteran.  Be- 
sides, he's  probably  so 
used  to  not  having  a  leg 
by  now  that  it  doesn't 
even  bother  him." 

"Well,  why 
don't  you  saw  off  your 
leg,  and  see  how  it 
feelsl  And  so  what  if  he 
does  drugs?  Maybe  he 
has  a  right  to  do  drugst 
Maybe  he  has  a  right!" 

Phil  walked 
ahead  of  Reed  down  the 
cereal  aisle. 

"Geez,  you're 
awfully  touchy  this  af- 
ternoon," said  Reed. 
Phil  grabbed  a  box  of 
Lucky  Charms  and  kept 
walking. 

Reed  followed 
him  to  the  milk  section. 
"Notice  how  they  al- 
ways put  the  milk  in  the 
back  comer  of  the  store. 
Knowing  full  well  that 
milk  is  the  most  com- 
mon single  item  pur- 
chase. Knowing  full 
well  you  have  to  pass  by 
a  lot  of  other  shit  to  get 


to  the  milk..  Same  prin- 
ciple as  the  anchor 
stores,  really.  Increases 
the  odds  you'll  buy 
some  shit,  see?' 

"Very  clever," 
said  Phil,  picking  up  a 
gallon  and  walking 
away. 

They  got  into  a 
check-out  line  of  four 
people.  The  woman  at 
the  front  of  the  line  was 
paying  with  several 
credit  cards,  charging  a 
few  dollars  to  each  card. 
It  took  time  for  the 
cashier  to  print  out  all 
the  statements  and  have 
the  woman  sign  each 
one.  Five  minutes  ac- 
cording to  Reed's  new 
watch. 

"For  God's 
sake,"  said  Reed.  "This 
isn't  the  welfare  office." 

"Shut  up,  okay?" 
said  Phil.  "Just  shut 
up." 

The  woman  kept 
apologizing  to  the  cash- 
ier, who  reassured  her 
that  it  was  okay.  The 
cashier,  who  was 
forty ish  with  large,  ex- 
pressive features,  said 
she  understood. 

The  woman  de- 
parted and  they  moved 
up  far  enough  in  line  to 
place  their  milk  and  ce- 
real on  the  conveyor 
belt.  The  cash  register 
beeped  and  churned  out 
paper  as  Reed  and  Phil 
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stared  at  the  tabloids: 
"Haunted  Car  Saves 
Man's  Life:  Drives  Itself 
to  Hospital  After  Driver 
Falls  Unconscious"  with 
a  photograph  of  a  man 
slumped  over  in  the  pas- 
senger seat  and  a  trans- 
lucent figure  at  the 
wheel. 

"I  suppose  the  ghost 
also  moved  him  from 
the  driver's  seat  to  the 
passenger  seat,  said 
Reed. 

"I  think  it's  a  fake  pho- 
tograph," said  Phil. 
"No  shit,  Sherlock," 
said  Reed. 

Phil's  eyes  looked 
leaky. 

The  cashier  had 
just  begun  to  ring  up 
their  groceries  when  a 
red-cheeked  man  came 
up  to  her.  "Have  you 
seen  this?  Have  you 
seen  this?"  he  said,  wav- 
ing a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"No,"  she  said. 
"What  is  it?" 

He  looked  at 
Reed  and  Phil,  and  then 
said,  "Go  ahead  and 
check  these  fellows 
out." 

"No.  Show  me 
now,"  she  said.  "It's 
about  our  pensions, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said, 
handing  her  the  paper. 

"I  knew  it,"  she 
said,  glancing  it  over. 
She  looked  at  Phil. 


"I've  been  working  here 
for  fifteen  years,  and  I'll 
be  damned  if  they  take 
away  my  pension. 
Those  high  and 
mighty  executives  in 
their  cushy  offices. 
They're  not  losing  their 
pensions,  I  guarantee 
you  that." 

She  looked  at 
Reed.  "$5.73  she  said. 
He  handed  her  a  ten. 
She  counted  out  his 
change  in  bills  into  his 
hand,  waited  for  him  to 
put  the  bills  in  his  wal- 
let, and  then  handed 
him  his  coin  change. 
Reed  stared  at  her. 

"What?"  she 
asked. 

"You're  a 
goddamn  genius,"  he 
said.  "No  one's  ever 
done  that  to  me  before- 
given  me  my  change 
like  that.  It's  so 
clever,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing. "It's5<9  nice.  " 

"Well,  you  pick 
up  a  trick  or  two  after  a 
few  years." 

"Fifteen  years," 
said  Phil. 

"Listen, "  said 
Reed,  'I'm  going  to 
write  those  bastard  ex- 
ecutives of  yours.  I 
want  to  tell  them  how 
smart  you  are.  I'll  tell 
them  if  you  lose  your 
pension,  I'll  never  shop 
here  again  and  I'll  tell 
everyone  else  to  do  the 


same.  I'm  serious.  I'm 
talking  boycotts  here, 
massive  boycotts." 

"Thanks,  I  ap- 
preciate that."  She 
smiled  and  handed  him 
his  receipt. 

"Don't  you 
worry,"  said  Reed,  tak- 
ing the  paper  and  pick- 
ing up  his  sack  of  gro- 
ceries. "We'll  show 
them." 

"Bye.  You  boys 
take  care  now." 

The  automatic 
doors  slid  open,  and 
they  stepped  outside 
into  the  sunset,  blinding 
them  still. 

"Wasn't  that 
great?"  asked  Reed. 

"Yeah,  said  Phil. 

"You  really 

made  her  day." 

They  passed  by 
the  one-legged  man 
again.  He  smiled  and 
said,  "God  bless  you," 
as  they  went  by.  Phil 
nodded  and  looked 
away. 

They  climbed 
into  the  car  and  buckled 
their  seatbelts. 

"Why  are  you  so 
sulky?"  said  Reed.  He 
pulled  the  car  out  of  the 
space  and  sped  it  across 
the  parking  lot. 

"You're  not  go- 
ing to  write  those  ex- 
ecutives, are  you?"  Phil 
said. 

"Sure  I  will." 
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"No  you 
won't." 

"Well,  so  what  if 
I  don't?  It  made  her 
feel  better,  right?"  Reed 
turned  the  car  out  of  the 
parking  lot  and  onto  the 
highway. 

"You  don't  re- 
ally believe  in  what  you 
said,  then." 

"So  what?" 
Reed  adjusted  his  visor, 
but  the  sun  still  came 
through  whenever  they 
took  a  curve  or  a  turn, 
and  he  fiddled  with  it 
some  more,  but  it  never 
really  helped. 

"Then  it  doesn't 
count,  said  Phil. 

"Yeah,  well,  you 
can  just  drop  the  holier- 
than-thou  attitude," 
Reed  said,  pressing  the 
accelerator.  "So  what  if 
I  said  all  those  nice 
things  because  it 
amused  me  to  say  them, 
because  I  wanted  to  re- 
inforce her  for  the  way 
she  gave  me  the  change. 
You're  no  better.  The 
only  reason  you  do  nice 
things  is  because  it 
makes  you  feel  good 
about  yourself  At  least 
I  can  admit  I'm  selfish 
and  dispense  with  all 
the  bullshit." 

Phil  looked  out 
the  window  again. 

"Listen, "  said 
Reed,  "I've  been  think- 
ing. It's  not  your  fault 


that  you're  so  nice  and 
congenial  and  all.  I  was 
just  reading  this  article 
about  how  people  with 
large,  expressive  facial 
features  are  friendlier 
and  more  approachable, 
and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you've  got  large, 
expressive  features- 
childlike  even.  Maybe 
that's  why  that  kid  back 
there  at  Z-MART 
opened  up  to  you  so 
easily.  Anyway,  this  ar- 
ticle was  saying  that  all 
through  your  life,  while 
you're  growing  up  and 
all,  people  treat  you  like 
they  perceive  you  to  be- 
-in  your  case,  nice  and 
congenial.  And  then 
you  develop  an  agree- 
able personality  because 
that's  what's  expected 
of  you,  and  you  don't 
have  any  control  over 
any  of  it." 

They  went 
around  a  curve,  and  the 
sun  fell  directly  into 
Reed's  eyes.  He  tried 
adjusting  his  visor  again. 
"Goddamn  useless 
piece--" 

"Lookout!" 
Reed  slammed 
on  his  brakes  and  rear- 
ended  the  car  in  front  of 
him,  and  Phil's  face 
smacked  against  the 
dashboard.  He  slumped 
unconscious  back  into 
the  seat,  blood  gushing 
from  a  broken  nose. 


"Oh,  God." 
Reed  opened  his  glove 
compartment  and 
shuffled  through  it.  He 
pulled  out  a  withered, 
wadded-up  Kleenex  and 
pressed  it  over  Phil's 
warped  nose,  and  the 
blood  soaked  the 
Kleenex  and  spilled  into 
Reed's  hand. 

Reed  took  off 
his  shirt  and  pressed  it 
hard  over  Phil's  nose. 
He  stopped  the  bleeding 
for  a  moment,  but  the 
blood  started  trickling 
out  of  Phil's  mouth,  so 
Reed  leaned  him  for- 
ward and  let  the  blood 

go. 

Someone  was 
banging  on  the  window 
and  saying,  "Are  you 
okay?" 

Reed  said  noth- 
ing. Across  his  chest, 
the  seatbelt  had  left  a 
bright,  red  imprint—a 
thick  diagonal  stripe 
from  his  left  shoulder  to 
his  right  abdomen. 
Reed's  gaze  drifted  to 
his  waist  and  lingered 
there. 

He  was  getting  a 
pot  belly. 
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MICHAEL  LENNICX 


GINNY  OZIER 


Saturday  night  in  center  point 


"For  the  younger  man  not  tied  to  a  family,  the  pickup  becomes 

his  chariot,  in  which  he  cruises  around  looking  for  women." 

— Gordon  Baxter  qtd.  in  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Culture  ,  1989 

i. 

she  shaves  her  legs  with  a  lady  bic,  one  hand  scraping 

up,  up,  raking  the  plastic  and  metal  along  her  tanning  bed  skin,  the  other  hand 

gliding  for  missed  twigs-  she  will  be  smooth  to  the  touch  if  it  kills  her  and  she 

thinks  it  might 

this  shellac  will  hold  through  the  humidity 
her  momma  calls  it  peacock  hair  and  she  rolls  her  eyes 
(pupils  sliding  against  the  dark  egyptian  lines  she's  drawn) 
she  frowns,  picks  at  the  stiffened  yellow  tufts  and  wings — 
she  hates  her  roots,  the  brown  sprouts  blending  into  orange  skin 

she  pulls  long  strings  from  her  cutoff  shorts,  then  pauses 

at  the  table  to  pull  her  belt  in  to  the  last  notch 

"you'll  stretch  the  leather,"  mumbles  her  mother 

as  the  girl's  acrylic  nails  gather  keys 

rhinestone  appliques  gleaming  in  the  kitchen  light 

a  blinding  tangle  of  nuggets  and  loops  circles  his  neck 
he  is  turkish,  wrapped  in  regality,  silk  shirt  billows  over 
the  waist  of  black  stonewashed  jeans 

his  left  back  pocket  fades  in  a  circle 
he  approaches  the  chariot  and  its  bloated  donut  tires, 

hollers  back  that  he  had  his  fill  of  ribs  and  no  he 

ain't  goin  to  bring  nobody  home 
5th  Way  already  got  it  goin  on,  the 
humming  blanket  of  gritty  night  bass 
BOOMBABOOMBABOOMBOOM 
he  slides  an  eager  hand  across  the  short  top  of  his  hair 

runs  his  fingers  through  the  wisk  in  back,  scratches  at  the 

tiny  chigger  bite  in  the  curve  of  his  neck 

ii. 

starts  around  ten  -  all  the  folks  will  be  decked  out 

and  lulling  with  the  fetal  heartbeat 

BOOMBABOOMBABOOMBOOM 

and  he's  beefed  with  these  wheels 

rolling  slow  into  the  90  degree  air 

as  heads  swivel  on  their  greasy  bearings 
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toward  his  tinted  windows 

his  shadow  glows  neon  purple,  that  violet 

light  bathing  the  asphalt  in  his  wake 

she's  got  the  girls  in  the  car  and  they're 

heading  for  the  strip,  dancing  in  their  vinyl  seats 

blowing  freshbreathed  kisses  at  cadillac  men 

flailing  long  skinny  arms  out  the  windows  and  pulling  their  shirt  fronts 
low 

BOOMBABOOMBABOOMBOOM 

they  stop  at  the  gas  station,  drop  their  c'mons  with  heavy  tongues 

next  to  the  marlboros  on  the  grimy  texaco  countertop 

giggling  at  the  guy's  lewd  gogglings,  his  sudden  sweat  as  he 

counts  the  change  for  three  sixteen  year  olds 

iii. 

girls  lean  into  cars,  butts  stuck  out,  trapezoids  in  denim  skin 
the  talks  all  straight-  hookups  for  beer,  weed,  parties  on  the  other  side  of  town 
five-oh  cruises  in  and  some  guy's  gotta  pour  cans  on  the  pavement  and  walk 
the  line 

they  wagontrain  it  to  the  next  spot 
BOOMBABOOMBABOOMBOOM 
he  sees  them  in  the  silver  crx  with  the  vanity  tag 
three  goddesses  and  hardened  hairdresses 
lip  gloss  freshened  in  the  rear  view 
he  rubs  his  pager  like  it  was  aladdin's  lamp 

and  picks  three  blossoms  of  honeysuckle  from  the  vine  on  the  chain  link  fence 
thrusts  one  hand  in  their  half-open  window,  says  how  honeysuckle's  sweet  but 
not  as  sweet  as... 

iv 
BOOMBABOOMBABOOMBOOM 

crumpled  in  his  wallet: 

three  names  scrawled  on  a  napkin  with  ballpoint  pen 

all  ending  in  i's 

bubble  dots  looming  overhead 

like  promises 

-  K.  Braden  Phillips 
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Lines  at  the  A&P 

can't  get  up  to 

check  out  or 

go  even  if 

i  want  to 

O  been 

waiting 

hefty  here  & 

who  could 

kno 

w 


0 


1     i 


no 
it'd  ra 
in 

k 
e 
th      is 

9 


-  Cassia  Nunnally  Glass 


MICHAEL  LENNICX 


Taking 
Inventory 


by  Cassia  Nunnally  Glass 


White  jeans. 

Denim-blue 
work-shirt. 

A  woman  hunts  through 
the  pockets  of  another 
pair  of  jeans  before 
adding  them  to  the 
small  stack  on  her 
sleeping  mat. 

Red  socks. 

Flannel  night- 
gown. 

When  I  point  at  the 
florescent  bulbs,  apolo- 
gizing because  it's  nine- 
thirty,  she  nods.  The 
lights  go  out  and  she  is 
left  folding  in  the  dark. 

Now  at  two  a.m., 
I  try  to  listen  beyond  the 
sounds  of  the  groaning 
hot  water  pipes  that 
climb  the  walls  like 
metallic  vines.  All  is 
still  in  the  main  room 
where  women  lie  sleep- 
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ing  on  thin  mats  and 
mismatched  sheets.  The 
other  volunteers  have 
drifted  off  but  I  cannot 
quiet  my  brain. 

"See,  I'm  the 
only  one  knows  what 
happened  to  Lynn.  She 
was  dancing  on  that 
table  and  they  was  all 
around  and  she  had  her 
clothes  off  and  grabbed 
at  this  tree  branch.  You 
know,  she  was  gonna 
pull  herself  up  ..." 

'They  were  all 
out  there  doing  drugs." 

"You  don't 
know.  I'm  the  one  that 
knows.  And  she's  at 
Cooper  Green  all 
messed  up  where  they 
beat  her." 

"I'm  just  saying 
what  you  said  last 
night." 


"Shut  up.  You 
don't  know.  But  God 
knows  and  I  know." 

"Well,  praise 
Jesus  glory  hallelujah." 

"That's  right  and 
God  knows  it  and  it's 
between  Him  and  them. 
But  you  don't  know 
what  your  talking  about. 
God's  gonna  make  them 
pay." 

"You're  the  one 
that  was  saying  about 
the  drugs.  You  come  in 
here  last  night  talking 
about  Lynn  this,  Lynn 
that,  and  how  she's  high. 
That's  all  I'm  saying." 

"I  just  came  in 
here  to  smoke  and  you 
want  to  start  talking 
about  what  you  don't 
even  know." 

"Then  why  don't 


you  just  pay  be  back 
for  my  cigarettes.  Every- 
day, 'Can  I  have  a 
cigarette?'  and  I  give 
her  one  and  she  never 
pays  me  back.  But  she 
says,  'Next  pay  check 
I'll  pay  you  back.'" 

"I  never  took 
your  cigarettes,  you 
drunk.  Why  don't  you 
just  show  them  what 
you  got  hiding  in  that 
bag." 

"Why  don't  get 
that  crack  pipe  you  been 
looking  for.  Did  you 
ever  find  your  crack 
pipe?" 

"I  never  smoked 
crack.  You  better  shut 
up  before  I  have  to  get 
in  your  face." 

"You  left  it 
sitting  out  on  the  table 
in  front  of  everybody." 

"You  shut  up 
and  drink  your  wine  you 
got  in  that  bag.  You 
don't  know." 

"Then  pay  back 
my  cigarettes." 

"Take  the  damn 
cigarettes." 

"I  don't  want 
them.  You  said  you'd 
pay  me  out  of  your  next 
check.  So  where  is  it? 
Where's  your  check? 

"Shut  up, 
Bitch." 

"Why  don't  you 


call  your  son.  Where's 
your  son?  Call  your 
son." 

"I  don't  need 
him.  But  I'll  be  waiting 
for  you  so  you  better 
watch  out." 

/  hadn  't  known 
whether  to  let  the  two 
women  continue  or  try 
to  mediate,  and  I  was 
embarrassed  when  one 
of  the  other  volunteers 
came  into  the  tiny 


"I  never  took 
your  cigarettes 
you  drunk.  Why 

don't  you  just 

show  them  what 

you  got  hiding 

in  that  bag. " 


combination 
smoking/laundry  room 
to  separate  them.  The 
storyteller  still  mumbled 
threats,  hissing  through 
the  spaces  where  teeth 
should  be,  while  the 
cigarette  lady  crouched 
in  her  chair,  her  beige 
eyes  camouflaged 
behind  a  haze  of  smoke. 
But  I  ducked  out.  Not 
because  I  was  afraid — 
they  seemed  more 


frustrated  and  weary 
than  violent — but 
because  I  felt  strange 
being  "in  charge  "  of  a 
group  of  adult  women, 
some  of  whom  are  twice 
my  age.   Women  who 
have  much  more  experi- 
ence in  this  world. 

"Well  I  try  to 
keep  it  from  getting 
messed  up,  pin  it  back 
from  my  face  at  night. 
But  you  know  it  never 
looks  as  good  as  when 
it's  fixed.  Here,  this  is 
when  I  got  my  Estee 
Lauder  makeover." 

Perfectly 
sculpted  blond  hair, 
defined  cheekbones,  and 
dark-lashed  eyes.  She 
flips  to  the  next  picture. 

"This  is  where  I 
used  to  work — I  was  a 
television  hostess. 
That's  me  in  front  of 
this  huge  poinsettia 
Christmas  tree.  I  still  do 
a  lot  of  business  up 
there  in  Nashville." 

Same  hair  and 
make-up.  Flip. 

"Look  at  these 
two.  Aren't  they  good 
looking?  They're 
Swedish  and  they  want 
me  to  come  back  to  ski 
with  them  next  year. 
I'm  getting  an  apart- 
ment out  there  so  I  can 
learn  to  take  care  of 
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myself.  You'd  think 
someone  who's  been  a 
hostess  would  know 
how  to  get  an  apart- 
ment. But  I  don't.  And 
my  family  won't  help 
me.  They've  got  money 
but  they  won't  help. 
But  I  taught  myself  how 
to  cook  last  year." 

Handsome  men. 
We  joke  about  going  to 
Utah  just  for  them.  Flip. 

"This  is  my 
aunt's  house.  She  just 
put  a  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  furniture  from 
Haverty's  in  each  room. 
Can  you  believe  it? 
That's  in  Florida.  She 
lets  me  stay  there 
sometimes." 

/  have  got  to 
sleep.  I  cannot  get 
comfortable  in  our  little 
volunteer  quarters.  I've 
moved  from  my  mattress 
on  the  cement  floor  to 
the  reclining  chair  and 
back  again.  I  know 
they  're  out  there  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor  after 
walking  all  day,  but  I 
still  want  to  complain 
about  how  bad  my  back 
hurts  without  my  Sealy 
Posturpedic  mattress.  I 
turn  on  the  light  and  try 
to  bore  myself  to  sleep 
by  taking  inventory  of 
the  large  metal  cabi- 
nets. 


Cabinet  one: 
toothbrushes,  toothpaste 
(running  low)  deodor- 
ant, maxi  pads,  hotel 
shampoo  with  Jojoba 
oil,  conditioner  with 
same,  hotel  soap. 

Cabinet  two: 
grits,  grits,  grits, 
oatmeal,  grits,  grits, 
sugar  packets,  salt 
packets,  pepper  packets, 
hot  cocoa,  tea,  coffee. 
Total,  Raisin  Bran 
Total,  grits. 

"I  haven 't  eaten 

in  three  days. 

Not  because 

there  wasn  't 

food.  I've 

been  busy. 

Traveling. " 


I  will  set  out 
grits  and  hot  drinks  but 
I'll  have  to  keep  the 
oatmeal  and  cereal  back 
here  because  there 's  not 
enough  for  everyone. 

"I'm  sick  of 
oatmeal.  I  been  eating 
it  every  morning  and  it's 
always  watery  and 
nasty,"  Ruby  replies 
when  given  the  choice 
of  Little  Debbie  snacks: 


Oatmeal  Cookie  or 
Marshmallow  Cream. 
She  takes  Marshmallow 
Cream. 

Well,  Ruby 
you  're  about  to  get  sick 
ofgrits. 

I  again  lie  down 
on  my  pallet  to  inven- 
tory the  different  noises 
in  the  basement  ofP' 
Presbyterian  Church. 
From  the  main  room,  I 
hear  a  series  of  full, 
gargling  coughs. 

Ann. 

"I  haven't  eaten 
in  three  days.  Not 
because  there  wasn't 
food.  I've  been  busy. 
Traveling."  Again,  I  ask 
Ann  her  last  name  so  I 
can  print  it  on  the  role 
sheet.  "I  haven't  slept 
in  three  days."  I  write 
down  "Ann  ?"  as  she 
piles  a  Styrofoam  plate 
with  bologna,  spaghetti 
meatsauce,  bread,  and 
potato  chips.  She 
shuffles  to  a  metal 
folding  chair  away  from 
the  main  table  where 
women  have  already 
staked  out  their  places 
with  cups  of  Gatorade. 

Ann  ?  looks  like 
a  librarian  with  eyes 
tired  from  scanning 
spines.  Her  salt  and 
pepper  hair  is  cut  neatly 
short,  and  she  wears  a 
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brown  corduroy  skirt 
and  navy  sweater.  I  half 
expect  to  find  her 
carrying  a  canvas, 
monogrammed  tote  bag 
of  books  like  my  favor- 
ite high  school  teacher. 
Instead,  for  the  entire 
evening,  she  carries  her 
full  plate  balanced  in 
front  of  her  as  she 
moves  around  the  room 
in  a  silent  game  of 
musical  chairs.  The 
only  other  time  she 
speaks  to  me  is  to  ask 
for  a  blanket  because 
she  is  sick. 

Ann  without  a 
last  name,  why  won 't 
you  eat?  I  hope  that  in 
the  dark  somewhere  the 
food  disappears,  but  I 
need  to  see  you  eat 
those  plastic  spoonfuls 
ofmeatsauce,  cram 
your  face  with  potato 
chips.  So  I  can  be  sure 
you  're  not  going  to  die. 

"I  really  think  I 
wanted  her  dead.  I  was 
really  trying  to  kill  the 
girl.  I  was  drinking  one 
of  those  Tropicana 
Twisters  and  she  was 
yelling  at  me  and  I  took 
that  bottle  and  tried  to 
make  it  break  over  her 
head."  Jnez  says  all  of 
this  as  though  she's 
watching  someone  else 
go  through  the  scene 


she  describes,  "But 
recyclable  bottles  just 
do  not  break  so  I  kept 
hitting  her  across  the 
head.  She  was  hitting 
me  and  I  was  hitting  her 
and  I  guess  we  just  hit 
the  mirror  because  it 
smashed  and  ripped  up 
her  arm.  So  there  was 
blood  on  the  floor  and 
the  bed  and  the  wall  and 
I  think  I  really  wanted 
to  kill  her.  But  someone 
called  the  police. 

"So  there  was 

blood  on  the 

floor  and  the 

bed  and  the 

wall  and  I  think 

I  really  wanted 

to  kill  her  " 

I  would  have 
gotten  an  assault  charge 
because  I  was  an  adult 
and  she  was  still  a 
minor.  But  we  were 
sisters  so  what  could 
they  do?" 

We  are  sitting  in 
an  office  at  P.A.T.H., 
the  day  program  where 
many  of  the  women  go 
after  leaving  the  shelter 
each  morning.  Jnez 
works  as  the  reception- 


ist but  was  once  home- 
less herself.  As  she 
talks,  she  plays  Solitaire 
on  the  computer  at  her 
desk.  She  plays  against 
the  on-screen  timer  and 
clicks  on  re-deal  when 
she  thinks  she  might  not 
beat  the  clock. 

"That  happened 
when  I  was  living  in 
Tuskeegee  and  had  an 
apartment.  That's  the 
last  time  I've  been  in  a 
fight  because  now  I  just 
walk  away.  That's  why 
I  left  my  Dad's  house  up 
here.  I  started  living  in 
my  car  and  I  was  preg- 
nant at  the  time.  But  I 
didn't  want  to  lash  out 
again." 

Click. 

"Really,  though, 
I  guess  things  started  as 
far  as  me  ending  up 
homeless  when  I  was 
renting  cars  for  my 
friends.  I  never  did 
drugs  or  nothing  like 
that  but  I  ran  around 
with  a  bad  crowd.  So 
they  would  send  me  into 
this  place  where  you 
could  rent  a  car  for  like 
$50  a  day.    I  didn't 
know  at  that  time  that  I 
would  be  putting  myself, 
you  know,  implicating 
myself  by  doing  this 
because  they  would  take 
the  cars  down  to  Florida 
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Five  a.m.  In  the  dark  I  call  out, 

"Good  morning!  I'm  turning  on 

the  lights!"  and  hear  the  groans 

as  a  burst  of flourescence  forces 

its  way  into  the  room. 


to  buy  drugs.  But 
they'd  pay  me  $400  a 
car  plus  they  paid  for 
the  money  to  rent 
them." 

Chck. 

"My  neighbor 
Willy  was  a  police 
officer  and  one  day  he 
said,  'Jnez,  they're 
handing  down  indict- 
ments and  don't  think 
your  name  won't  come 
up.'  So  I  left  town  and 
came  up  here  to  Bir- 
mingham. I  started  out 
with  $2,000  dollars  but 
was  down  to  $400  in  no 
time  and  then  I  began  to 
see  that  there  was  no 
one  to  care  for  me. 
That's  when  I  called 
P.A.T.H." 

Jnez,  you  are 
their  success  story 
because  you  sit  in  an 
office  playing  computer 
solitaire  instead  of 
sitting  on  a  22nd  Street 
bench  freezing.  But  you 
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almost  cry  as  you  talk 
because  you  know 
another  baby 's  growing 
inside  you.  And  lying 
here  counting  the 
minutes  until  the  five 
o  'clock  alarm,  I  wonder 
how  long  you  can  keep 
dealing  new  hands. 

Five  a.m.  In  the 
dark  I  call  out,  "Good 
morning!  I'm  turning 
on  the  lights!"  and  hear 
the  groans  as  a  burst  of 
florescence  forces  its 
way  into  the  room.  We 
rush  to  be  out  by  six 
a.m.  because  that's  the 
rule.  Grits  get  swal- 
lowed, coffee  drunk,  bed 
rolls  stacked,  clothes, 
cigarettes,  pictures 
packed  up.  They  are  out 
the  door. 

And  I  am  left  to 
shuffle  through  their 
voices,  merge  their 
stories  into  my  own. 
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JOHN  WILSON 


when  they  made  miles  into  kilometers 


I. 

the  cashier  rolls  her  eyes 

her  pupils  yawn  beneath  blue  halfmoons 

of  glittery  powder 

she  raises  her  reborn  eyebrows 
"No  sense  in  changing,"  she  says 

as  she  searches  for  the  bar  code  on  the 

package  of  double  a  batteries 
"Only  makes  things  complicated,  that's  all." 

she  likes  my  bracelet 

seems  skeptical  when  I  tell  her  the  markings 

are  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
"It  looks  real  nice,  whatever  it  means." 

11. 

the  thursday  before  my  2nd  grade  teacher  conference 

i  birthed  the  yawn-haired  "Rosie  the  Meter  Maid" 

my  Uruguayan  teacher  trilled  the  "R"  in  Rosie 

so  delightfully 

that  my  mother  insisted  Rosie  stand  in  the  dining  room,  her 

foil  dress  cracklinh  when  the 

air  conditioner  switched  on 

"You'll  be  so  much  taller  than  Rosie" 

she  promised... 

Rosie  and  her  broomstick  spine  disappeared 

mother  marked  me 

in  feet  and  inches  and  pounds 

III. 

when  they  made  miles  into  kilometers 
changed  the  counting,  the  notches  of  the  scale 
i  thought  of  how  its  been  with  us 

how  things  can  be  defined  in  newer  words  and  different  ways- 
whatever  somethings  are  to  be  measured 
cannot  be  any  more  or  less 
than  they  are  right  now- 
the  drive,  the  curvings  of  the  road  remain 

-  K.  Braden  Phillips 
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MICHAEL  LENNICX 


} 


Chagall's  Juggler  Catches  Me  at  Coffee 

"In  The  Juggler,  the  rooster-ballet  dancer-angel  represents  the  humorous  changeability  of  identities  in  the  circus 

ring." 
—  an  editor 

Trapped  inside  Chagall's  blue  skull, 
red  orb  watching  home  collapse, 
Birdman  hides  in  primary,  secondary, 
white,  black  hallucinations — 
dreams  merged  with  music  of  Bella. 

He'd  hide  her  in  his  wings  if  he  could, 

muffle  in  overcoats,  large  rubber  boots. 

But  Bella,  fourth  position,  wedding  veiled 

and  blue,  displays,  poses,  opens 

cases  to  violins,  juggles 

faces,  clocks,  dance  steps,  toenails. 

Birdman,  "rooster-ballet  dancer-angel" 

tabled  to  stare  through  editor's  gloss, 

stiffens  aware: 

this  rooster  ballet  isn't  funny. 

No  private  eyes  in  the  whirlpool  of  dancers — 

watchers,  too,  are  caught  shifting  in  our  seats. 

Tapping  to  village  fiddler's  notes 

over  cafe  au  lait  and  morning  toast,  I  listen — 

ghosts  of  earth  too  awful  with  cries, 

1943  weeping  hollow  in  the  skull — 

and  shut  the  book. 

But  Birdman 's  already  out. 

-  Cassia  Nunnally  Glass 
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ReJoyce 

A  Passing  Great 

hy  Rebecca  Rozelle 


But  wanting  to 
justify  himself, 
he  asked  Jesus, 
"And  wlio  is  my 
neighbor?  " 
-Luke  10:29 

NOTE:  The  following 
story  is  fictional  except 
for  the  quotations  from 
Joyce,  whom  I  met  at 
the  P.A.T.H.  Women's 
Shelter  in  Birmingham. 
I  purposefully  put  them 
in  a  fictional  context 
that  would  emphasize 
my  ignorance  of  and 
alienation  from  the 
homeless.  Taken  by 
themselves,  the  quota- 
tions would  tell  the 
story  of  one  woman's 
life,  rather  than  provide 
the  fuel  for  my  imagina- 
tion. 

When  I  was  very 


little,  back  in  '61,  there 
was  this  girl,  Joyce.  She 
had  sad  blue  eyes  and 
dark  freckled  skin  and 
was  my  closest  neighbor 
and  friend.  Only  fifteen 
miles  between  us.  She'd 
always  want  to  come 
over  to  my  house  after 
Big  Church.  We  took 
her  to  Sunday  School, 
you  know,  because  I 
wanted  her  to  go  to 
heaven  with  me.  She 
learned  a  lot  about  God, 
I  think.  In  the  hymnals, 
there  was  a  song  that 
went  "Rejoice!  Re- 
joice!" over  and  over. 
We  thought  it'd  be  a 
good  idea  if  we  took 
those  little  pew  pencils 
and  made  the  "I's"  into 
"y's."  That  way, 
Joyce's  name  would  be 
written  forever  in  a  holy 
book  where  God  would 
be  reminded  to  let  her 


into  heaven  with  me. 

Anyway,  she'd 
come  over  to  our  house 
after  church  and  eat 
chicken  snacks  from 
Jill's  that  my  mom 
picked  up  for  us.  I 
never  went  to  her  house 
except  once.  But  she 
told  me  that  her  mommy 
was  beautiful  and  kind 
and  that  they  ate  at 
Jill's,  too.  And  then 
Joyce  would  feed  her 
doll  that  she  got  at  the 
A&P.  She  told  me  one 
day  she'd  be  a  mommy, 
too,  and  have  lots  of 
kids.  I  told  her  I'd  have 
a  farm  with  lots  of 
animals.  When  I  finally 
went  to  Joyce's  house,  I 
saw  that  her  mother  was 
in  fact  pretty.  She  had 
long,  chocolate  colored 
hair,  and  blue  eyes. 
Like  Joyce.  And  she 
managed  to  stay  very 
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thin,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  had  bom  six 
children. 


"Well,  really— 
Mommy— I  loved  her  to 
death.  But  every  time 
she  told  me  she  was 
gonna  whip  me,  she 
would  run  outside  and 
get  a  switch... 

'"Go  in  that 
room  right  there  and 
take  all  your  clothes 
off!' 

"And  she  beat 
the  crap  outta  me!  And 
then  I  hid  after  she  beat 
me.  She  made  me  stand 
outside  'till  Daddy 
came  home  at  2:00  in 
the  morning.  He  was 
Cherokee  Indian,  but  he 
worked  on  the  railroad. 
And  he'd  come  home, 
and  look  at  me,  start 
laughin'. 

'"Ohh,  I  see  you 
mom  got  hold  of  you.'" 

*     *     * 

I  remember 
taking  a  soup  over  to 
her  house  once  because 
her  dad  got  hurt  or 
something...!  had  no 
idea  she  had  so  many 
brothers  and  sisters! 
And  Joyce  didn't  want 
to  play  or  anything,  and 


her  mother  was  in  a  bad 
mood  that  day.  It  was 
one  of  those  fuzzy 
memories,  but  I  remem- 
ber it  because  it  was  the 
last  time  I  saw  my  best 
friend.  No  more 
rejoycing  in  church,  no 
more  planning  our 
futures,  and  no  more 
sharing  Jill's. 


"So,  I  was  five 
when  Daddy  died,  and 
eight  when  Mommy 
died.  I  was  supposed  to 
have  been  eighty.  I 
couldn't  stand  it,  and  I 
just  walked  out  the  back 
door.  Just  Joyce  was  in 
foster  care.  There  was  a 
Joey,  a  Janet,  Jimmy, 
Judy,  and  me  and 
Donna.  All  J's  except 
the  last  one.  There  was 
only  six,  and  I  was... I 
was  the  fourth  one. 
And  they  didn't  get 
picked  on  or  nothing. 
No  one  else  in  the 
family  went  to  foster 
homes  but  me.  And 
that's  all  I  did  was  run, 
you  know. ..That's  what 
I  can  never  understand- 
why  I  was  the  one  being 
picked  on. 

"I  don't  even 
know  if  they're  alive." 


No  one  ever 
explained  to  me  why  she 
couldn't  come  and  see 
me.  I  wondered  who 
would  take  her  to 
church.  Eventually,  she 
became  just  one  of  those 
Passing  Greats  in  my  life 
that  I  wish  could've 
stayed  a  little  longer. 
There  have  been  so 
many...  Passing  Greats 
are  those  people  that  are 
so  important  to  you  at 
one  point,  but  when 
circumstance  tears  the 
two  of  you  apart,  you 
force  yourself  to  forget 
them  and  watch  them 
leave.  For 
convenience's  sake. 

Anyway,  I  ended 
up  going  to  this  private 
school  a  few  years  later 
on  scholarship.  God 
was  very  good  to  me  in 
that  time,  and  I  was  a 
very  good  child.  I  think 
there  was  a  correlation. 
I  always  studied  and 
made  straight  A's.  My 
parents  were  proud  of 
me,  because  I  was  not  a 
rebellious  teen;  I  didn't 
party,  date,  drink, 
smoke,  shoot  up,  didn't 
want  to  do  any  of  the 
above.  I  knew  I  wanted 
to  be  a  writer,  so  in 
tenth  grade  I  applied  to 
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a  Fine  Arts  boarding 
school  and  submitted  a 
portfolio. 

Sometimes,  I'd 
wonder  where  Joyce 
was,  though  I  never 
made  an  effort  to  find 
her.  I  was  busy  meeting 
future  Passing  Greats. 


/  hitchhiked  to 
Birmingham,  in 
Woodlawn,  on  a  broken 
leg.  Didn't  even  know 
it  was  broke!  I  stayed 
with  my,  well,  mother- 
in-law  'cause  I  was 
living  with  my  boy- 
friend. Well,  really,  we 
wasn't  married...  They 
just  told  us  we  was 
married... for  sex.  My 
mother-in-law  liked  me 
a  lot.  She  had  diabetes 
and  everything—they 
had  to  cut  her  leg  off. 
Me  and  her,  we  drank 
coffee  like  crazy.  And  if 
I  was  hungry,  she 
brought  me  something 
to  eat.  But  she  had  to 
pay  rent  and  everything 
like  that...  Well,  in  the 
summer  of  '96,  she  died. 
I  think  it  was  three  days 
before  her  birthday..." 


At  the  boarding 
school,  I  became  very 
educated.  I  took  phi- 
losophy classes,  and  a 
course  called  "Scientific 
Revolution."  I  began  to 
doubt  my  faith  in  God. 
What  had  I  based  my 
beliefs  on?  I  became 
friends  with  many 
atheists  who  explained 
how  hard  it  was  to 
believe  in  a  god  when 
there  was  so  much  pain 
in  the  world.  They  had 
equations  for  their 
beliefs  while  I  had 
meaningless  verses  of 
praise  that  I  had  learned 
by  rote  in  pre-school. 
When  I  would  visit 
home,  I'd  try  to  explain 
this  to  my  parents.  I 
discovered  then  that 
they  were  ignorant 
fools,  and  decided  that  I 
would  rather  be  an 
unhappy  Socrates  than  a 
happy  and  brainwashed 
Southern  Baptist.  I 
gave  up  Rejoycing. 


"/  worked,  but 
not  regular  jobs.  I 
worked  as  a  teacher  at 
high  schools  and  stuff 
like  that.  I  loved  Alge- 
bra. I  made  straight  A's 
in  it.  They  always  told 


me  how  I  was  real  good 
in  math  and  everything. 
So  I  went  to  help  at 
Birmingham  Gibson 
School,  and  that's 
where,  the  last  time... 

"The  kids  were 
sitting  in  the  gym  at 
8:00,  before  the  bell 
rang.  I'd  go  in  there, 
and  make  sure  they  sit 
down  right...  Next  thing 
I  know,  I  was  in  Cooper 
Greene's  Hospital.  And 
I  was  like,  'What's 
going  on  here?'  I  didn't 
know  what  had  hap- 
pened. And  then,  the 
gym  teacher—well,  the 
exercise  lady— she  told 
me,  'Joyce,  you  had  a 
real  bad  seizure.'  I 
didn't  know  nothin ' 
about  it.  I  was  in 
Cooper  Greene's,  and 
my  sister-in-law  that  I 
lived  with... she  had 
three  kids... she  got 
somebody  to  watch 
them...  And  she  came  in 
there,  and  every  time  I 
seen  her,  I  start  cryin' 
and  stuff.  I  says  'Where 
ami?' 

"She  says, 
'Cooper  Greene's.' 

'"What  am  I  in 
here  for?' 

'"You  had  a 
seizure,  Joyce.'  It  was, 
I  drank  too  much,  I 
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believe,  the  day  before. 
Now  around  November, 
I  went  to  Cooper 
Greene's,  but  they 
wouldn't  admit  me  to 
the  psychiatric  ward. 
Instead,  they  gave  me 
some  blue  pills  that 
don't  help  me  very 
much.  Then,  after  I  got 
'em,  I  went  to  Birming- 
ham and  must've  lost 
them  there.  I  been 
doing  great.  I  only  have 
seizures  in  my  sleep." 


* 


own  place.  I  guess  you 
could  call  me  a  feminist. 
I  had  a  boyfriend  at  the 
time,  but  marriage 
wasn't  my  goal  in  life.  I 
also  didn't  need  a 
religion  that  glorified  a 
man  and  taught  women 
to  be  submissive.  I 
wanted  to  be  indepen- 
dent and  travel.  I 
remembered  how  my 
old,  old  friend  Joyce  had 
wanted  many  kids  and 
speculated  whether  she 
had  some.  Perhaps  she 
grew  out  of  her  silly 
fantasies  as  I  did  mine. 


In  college,  I 
finally  got  a  life.  This 
involved  doing  things 
my  old  religion  didn't 
exactly  condone.  Funny 
how  one  becomes  most 
aware  of  rules  when  one 
most  wants  to  forget 
them.  But  I  governed 
myself,  and  felt  rich 
because  of  it. 

I  still  wanted  to 
write,  though.  I  figured 
when  I  got  out  of 
college  I'd  get  a  job  on 
a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine and  write  novels  on 
the  side.  No  children 
for  me.  I  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  having  an 
animal  farm,  but  I  was 
determined  to  raise 
goats  when  I  got  my 


* 


"Once,  when  I 
had  a  seizure  in  my 
sleep,  I  urinated  on 
myself  and  my  husband, 
which  made  him  throw 
me  out.  Living  on  the 
street  makes  me  feel 
crazy  sometimes.  The 
one  that  pushed  me 
down  the  steps  was  my 
first  husband  named  Joe. 
And  when  the  police 
knocked  on  the  door,  I 
said  'If  your  name's  Joe, 
get  the  hell  away  from 
me!'  And  they  said 
'This  is  the  police.'  And 
I  was  so  mad  and  angry 
and  everything...  Well, 
they  got  hold  of  him. 


Cause  people  saw  him 
push  me  down  the  steps. 
I'd  like  to  knock  the 
crap  outta  him. 

"Cause  I  just 
wanted  a  regular  baby. 
I  believe  in  my  20's  I 
started  having  the 
miscarriages.  And,  I 
stopped  my  monthly 
period  and  everything. 
Then,  when  they  found 
that  out,  they  sewed  me 
up... they  just  cut  me 
open  and  sewed  me  up, 
at  Cooper  Greene's.  I 
didn't  even  know  I'd 
had... fourteen  miscar- 
riages." 


Well,  I've  been 
working  on  a  presti- 
gious newspaper  now 
for  about  fifteen  years. 
I  never  got  married 
because  my  career 
always  came  before  my 
boyfriends.  Plus,  it's 
hard  to  trust  people  the 
older  you  get.  I  was 
engaged  once,  but  too 
many  emotions  were  at 
risk,  so  I  had  to  break  it 
off.  My  theme  song  has 
almost  always  been  "I 
am  a  Rock,"  by  Simon 
and  Garftinkel. 

After  some  time, 
I  found  that  being  an 
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"island"  was  spiritually 
unfiilfilling.  While  I 
objected  to  many  of  the 
doctrines  from  my  old 
church,  I  knew  I  did  not 
want  God  to  be  a 
Passing  Great.  I  began 
looking  for  opportuni- 
ties to  bring  out  my 
compassionate,  humani- 
tarian side  that  would 
make  God  take  notice  of 
me.  I  also  wanted  to 
get  in  touch  with  the 
world,  and  myself, 
again. 

The  assignment 
was  perfect. 

When  the  news- 
paper asked  me  to  do  an 
article  on  the  homeless 
of  Birmingham,  I  was 
ecstatic.  I  was  to  serve 
them,  sleep  at  the 
shelters,  and  interview 
some  of  them.  At  this 
moment,  I  am  interview- 
ing an  unfortunate  case 
named  Joyce,  and  her 
name  has  evoked  feel- 
ings I  haven't  felt  in 
years.  She  reminds  me 
of  the  Joyce  from  my 
childhood,  the  ReJoyce. 
Maybe  it's  the  quivering 
blue  eyes  and  the  dark- 
ish skin.  I  debate  asking 
her  where  she  was  bom 
and  raised,  just  to  see... 
I  decide  not  to  probe, 
however,  as  I  would  not 
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want  to  invade  her  too 
much. 


"Right  now  I'm 
forty— they  tell  me  I  am. 
Let's  see,  I  was  bom  in 
'56,  that  makes  me 
forty,  right?  Cause  I 
was  bom  August 
twelfth,  1956.  Most 
people  in  Birmingham 
say  'Man,  you  look  like 
you're  29  years  old!' 

"I  used  to  get 
SSI  benefits  because  of 
the  epilepsy,  but  they 
cut  that  off  a  month 
ago.  People  told  me 
about  the  shelters  here. 
I  walked  all  the  way 
here.  And  I  just  mn  out 
of  stuff  fast.  A  guy,  he 
worked  at  Arby's,  he 
put  me  in  there  to  sleep, 
that  night.  And  he  gave 
me  two  cigarettes  and 
brought  me  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  everything.  I 
will  talk  to  men,  but  I 
won't  fuck  them.  It's 
just  not  worth  doing 
that  to  yourself. 

"Keith  gave  me 
two  dollars  this  moming 
to  get  cigarettes.  I  got 
35  cents  right  here. 
When  I  was  in  Bimiing- 
ham,  I  used  to  buy 
Noxema  and  everything. 


And  now,  I  can't  do 
crap.  And  I  need  some 
more  lotion.  Cause 
when  I  take  a  shower,  I 
like  to  put  lotion  and 
everything  on... 

"Man,  I  wished  I 
got  my  check. 

"I'm  gonna  go 
smoke  another  cigarette 
before  I  die." 


*     * 


Joyce  looks  at 
me  for  a  moment  before 
reaching  into  her  bag  to 
retrieve  the  Virginia 
Slims.  Unfiltered.  I 
focus  on  the  half-empty 
pack  as  I  gather  my 
things.  The  eyes  are  too 
troubling.  I  rise,  she 
rises,  I  thank  her 
quickly.  I  pity  this  poor 
barren  woman  whose 
only  companions  are  her 
cigarettes. 

I  watch  her  exit 
a  side  door  in  the 
building;  /  watched  her 
leave,  and  now  I  must 
forget.  As  I  walk  past 
the  front  desk,  the 
secretary  of  the  shelter 
asks  me,  "Did  you  have 
a  nice  visit?" 

"Yes,"  I  say,  "it 
was  a  lovely  time." 
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pompous  and  strange  blasphemous  thought 

I  had,  walking  through  the  rain 

in  barefeet:  beneath  my  toes 

and  soles  there  was  cool  water 

of  Alabama  January  rain — not  freezing 

here  in  the  belly  quadrant  of  my 

country.  No,  the  first  few  days  of  this 

new  year-ning  have  been  unseasonably  mild. 

My  feet  were  wildly  wet  and  cold, 

every  nerve  ending  feeling  every  drop, 

every  grain  of  dirt  beneath 

lightning  spread-legged  across  the  sky 

thunder  bellowing  low,  like  a  craving  moan, 

with  my  feet  light  and  walking  on  the  watery  way 

and  feeling  every  element, 

I  thought 

that  I  was  Christ. 

This  is  what  it  felt  like: 

not  necessarily  divine  wisdom, 

but  the  ambivalent  delight  which  must  result  from  perfect  awareness 

of  the  elements  that  comprise  immediate  surroundings. 

And  then  the  thought  pushed  forward  from  my 

heart,  striving  at  its  origin: 

the  bush  in  the  desert  aflame 

was  seen  as  God  because  the 

seer — shephard — seer  had  so 

observed  the  land,  so  known  the  elements  of 

its  composure,  that  he  made  that  fire 

burn  by  want  of  rearrangement. 

My  thought  went  back  as  far  as  that. 
The  comparison  that  comes  to  mind 
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is  a  baby  lurching  frome  the  womb 

to  get  to  sex — that  which  brought  about  its 

very  existence.  Frome  the  first  breath  drawn, 

and  Hkely  from  even  before  it, 

there  exists  carnal  passion. 

In  we  human  beasts,  there  is  always  a  hunger 

for  the  touching  and  tasting  of  flesh. 

If  the  word  can  be  forgiven  by  some, 

and  certainly  appreciated  by  others-to  fuck 

can  be  phenomenal.  And  the  glory  is 

no  less  shrunken  by  softer  words: 

what  wonder,  to  make  love. 

Bodies  wound  tightly  in  rhythm — ^pulsing, 

moving,  pure  act  of  creation  in 

the  movement  of 

over  and  over: 

they  call  this  (  a  fortunate,  blissfiillly  lucky,  perhaps  too  idealistic  they) 

making  love; 

implying,  with  that  verb,  that  in  the  body 

is  a  creative,  generative  power  and  action 

whose  final  product  is  the  most 

highly  esteemed  abstract  notion. 

imagine  that. 

Understanding  and  commanding 
the  elements  of  the  earth  around  me, 
I  had  thought  that 
I  was  Christ. 

But  in  tending  and  defending 
the  perils  of  emotion  and  lust 
I  come  to  find  that 
I  am  flesh. 

-  Glenny  Brock 
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the  wrath  of  John 


by  John  irons 


you  must  know  by 
now,  Professor  X, 
that  there  has  been 
a  significant  drop  in  a 
number  of  the  students' 
enthusiasm  for  your 
class  recently.  In  fact, 
there  has  begun  an 
underground  movement 
for  which  I  was  ap- 
proached. Certain 
parties  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  way  some 
of  the  classes  had  been 
going,  specifically  that 
certain  other  parties  had 
(in  the  opinion  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part) 
dominated  the  class 
discussion.  The  rebels 
felt  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned topic-usurpers 
deserved  to  not  only 
have  their  speaking 
privileges  revoked,  but 
to  be  put  in  their  respec- 
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tive  places  as  well.  I 
must  admit  that  I  had 
felt  much  the  same  way 
from  time  to  time. 

In  any  case,  it 
was  confided  to  me  that 
certain  elements  had 
planned  to  "reclaim  the 
class"  and  that  I  was 
welcome  to  join  in  the 
honor  of  glorious 
revolution.  My  role  in 
the  scenario  would  be  to 
either  interrupt  (by 
coughing,  sneezing,  or 
some  such  uncontrol- 
lable bodily  disturbance) 
whenever  one  of  the 
students  on  the  list 
began  to  speak,  or  to 
immediately  interject  a 
point  in  the  pause 
created  by  the  coughing, 
etc.  of  one  of  the  other 
rebels.  At  one  point  I 
believe  there  was  some 


mention  of  using  small 
projectiles  or  small, 
reflective  surfaces  as 
tools  to  distract  the 
speakers,  but  these  were 
soon  ruled  out  as  being 
"exactly  what  they'll  be 
expecting  us  to  do." 

After  some 
deliberation  of  their 
offer,  I.  .  .accepted.  I 
emphasized  the  stipula- 
tion that  my  actual 
activity  in  their  scheme 
would  be  minor  and 
supplementary  at  best, 
yet  I  accepted  their 
invitation  nonetheless. 

The  fateful  day 
had  arrived,  and  the 
members  of  our  organi- 
zation were  placed 
strategically  throughout 
the  room.  Secret 
handshakes  were  given. 
Passwords  were  uttered, 
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and  passwords  were 
received.  As  we  took 
our  seats,  the  members 
of  the  clan  glanced 
around  the  room,  and 
every  one  of  us  was 
wearing  a  smile  of  a  kid 
who  couldn't  get 
caught.  The  air  of 
anticipation  as  you 
began  to  call  the  roll 
was  nearly  maddening. 
It  seemed  to  fill  the 
room  like  a  vapor,  and 
its  presence  brought 
tears  to  mine  eyes.  And 
I  was  smiling  too,  God 
help  me,  I  was  smiling 
right  along  with  the  rest 
of  them! 

One  of  our 


cohorts  was  sitting  on 
my  immediate  left,  and 
she  saw  as  I  wiped  my 
tears  away.  She  said 
nothing,  but  nodded  her 
head  in  understanding, 
and  smiled  at  me.  Her 
smile  was  somehow 
different  from  the  smiles 
of  all  the  others,  the 
smiles  that  held  terrible 
secrets  inside.  Hers  was 
a  smile  that  took  all  the 
secrets  away.  When  she 
looked  at  me,  our  spirits 
touched,  and  I  knew 
that  everything  would 
be  okay.  I  knew  this 
because  she  knew  it,  and 
her  soul  told  mine. 

By  the  time  you 


had  finished  the  roll,  we 
had  composed  ourselves 
as  a  unit.  All  was  not 
going  to  go  according 
to  plan,  however.  The 
class  before  this,  you 
had  instructed  each  of 
us  to  read  an  article  and 
be  prepared  to  speak  on 
it.  Somehow,  this  fact 
never  made  its  way  into 
our  strategy  sessions, 
and  we  were  caught 
unawares. 

"Okay,  we're 
gonna  be  a  little  pressed 
for  time  today,  but  there 
are  some  things  I  wanna 
cover,"  you  said. 

''What!?r 
thought  the  group  mind. 


"You're  going  to 
control  the  flow  of  the 
class?!  We  had  not 
prepared  for  this  eventu- 
ality!" Like  terrorists 
whose  demands  have 
been  met,  we  hesitated 
to  remove  our  fingers 
from  the  button  (after 
all,  this  could  be  a  trick 
of  some  sort).  We  all 
instantly,  yet  subtly, 
turned  to  one  of  our  two 
strategically-placed 
ringleaders  to  confirm 
that  we  did,  in  fact,  have 
a  green  light  on  the 
operation.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  one  on 
my  side  reacted,  but  the 
ringleader  whom  was 
strategically-placed 
across  from  me  did  not 
return  our  voiceless 
pleas  for  guidance.  She 
instead  stared  at  you. 
Prof  X,  with  a  sort  of 
beleaguered  astonish- 
ment that  I  find  difficult 
to  describe. 

I  could  only 
assume  that  the  look  on 
her  face  meant  that  the 
mission  was  aborted.  I 
received  the  message 
that  we  should  stand 
down  from  code  red, 
and  return  our  confis- 
cated weaponry  to  its 
rightfiil  owner.  Appar- 
ently a  similar  signal 
was  sent  by  the  counter- 


part of  my  ringleader, 
and  all  of  us  secondary 
characters  interpreted 
these  signals  in  the  same 
way;  not  one  of  surren- 
der, necessarily,  but  at 
least  one  of  concession. 

I,  for  one, 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  it  ended  this  way. 

What?  You're 
going  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of 
the  doss?!  We 
had  not  pre- 
pared for  this 
eventuaiityl 


The  voice  of  a  class 
should  belong  to  its 
teacher.  When  the 
power  of  voice  slips 
from  the  grasp  of  the 
teacher  to  the  student, 
any  student,  it  will 
inevitably  prove  detri- 
mental. In  this  case,  it 
was  removed  quietly,  so 
quietly  that  the  perpe- 
trators didn't  make 
much  of  a  fuss  at  all. 
Indeed,  it's  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  did  not 
even  know  that  they  had 
taken  it,  like  when  you 
share  your  M&M's 


during  the  course  of  a 
movie,  and  then  sud- 
denly notice  that  there 
aren't  any  more.  Your 
friends  didn't  mean  to 
eat  them  all,  and  you 
didn't  mean  to  give 
them  all  away,  it  just 
sort  of  happened.  In  a 
way,  that  would  make 
we  who  sought  to 
"protect  the  class"  as 
bad  as,  if  not  worse 
than,  those  from  whom 
we  sought  to  protect  it. 

Our  uprising  was 
well-planned  and  pre- 
meditated. We  knew 
exactly  what  we  were 
going  to  do  and  exactly 
how  to  go  about  doing 
it.  Where  our  enemies 
merely  stumbled  upon 
the  voice  of  the  class 
and,  not  recognizing  it 
for  what  it  was,  used  it 
improperly,  we  knew 
the  power  inherent  in 
the  thing  and  wanted  it 
for  revenge.  We  told 
ourselves  that  it  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  all 
the  students  that  we 
"liberate"  the  class 
discussion  from  those 
who  did  not  truly 
deserve  it,  but  were  we 
any  more  deserving? 
Did  we  want  the  power 
any  less  than  those  who 
had  it,  or  for  any  more 
noble  a  purpose? 
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Regardless,  the 
voice  of  the  class  is  now 
back  where  it  belongs. 
The  class  that  would 
have  gone  down  in 
history  is  now  little 
more  than  a  fading 
footnote  in  the  personal 
narratives  of  those 
involved.  The  class 
proceeded  smoothly  and 
according  to  plan 
(yours,  not  ours).  But 
the  scent  of  power  has 
been  inhaled,  the  strings 
of  control  have  been 
grasped  (if  only  briefly), 
and  the  yearnings  of 
petty  despots  have  been 
emboldened.  I  write 
this  as  warning  to  you, 
Professor  X,  as  one  who 
has  known  the  pull  of 
the  dark  side  of 
academia.  Next  time, 
power  may  not  be 
returned  so  bloodlessly 
to  your  hands. 


GINNY  OZIER 
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Unbattle 


She  dances  for  smiles 

She  dances  because  everything 

She  wants  is  behind 

the  faces  of  others. 
She  dances  because  the  clowns 

dance  also, 

as  do  popes  and  politicians. 


Who  knew 
a  tiny 
little 
itch 
Dancing  in  a  cavern 

merrily 
tapping  toes  in  the  mouth  of  a  lion 

Laughing,  laughing 
Would  fiddle  down 
the  king  of  the  world. 
Stylus  poised-- 
he  thought  he  was  dreaming 
a  dream. 

-  Jennifer  Heaven 


I  dance  for  myself 


Aimee  Cleckler 


Crazy 


As  the  night  changes  colors 
from  red  to  yellow,  and 
brown  to  green, 
The  sun  sits  watching 
leaning  to  the  right 
and  tugging  on  the  left 
change  comes  and  goes 
time  never  stands  still 
and  the  frog  will  emerge 
to  proclaim  itself  king. 

-  Ben  McLauchlin 
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Janice  eats  pizza 

she  delays  her  hunger 

presses  paper  towels  on  pizza  grease 
methodically:  allowing  two  towels  for  each  slice 
we  see  something  sensuous 

in  this  massage  of  supple  tissue 
tomato  blood  staining  Janice's  fingertips 
she  rids  the  sallowed  cheese  of  its  gloss 
and  we  feel  oily  enamel 

thickening  our  tongues 
as  Janice  flattens  her  pizza 

matter-of-factly  examining 

dark  poison's  route  across 
paper  veins 
we  pretend  to  watch  tv  as  Janice  holds 

grease  soaked  paper  towels  to  the  light 

and  smiles 
like  it  was  some  private  joke 

there  are  so  many  rituals 
we've  not  yet  learned 


K.  Braden  Phillips 
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MARY  CATHERINE  ANTHONY 


nFires 

by  bradley  camp  davis 


Cages  are  for 
hamsters, 
not  house 
maids.  I 
tried  to 
explain  this  to  my  ten- 
year  senile  uncle  one 
afternoon.  He  had 
trapped  Mirtha,  our 
Cuban  housemaid,  in  the 
hall  closet.  Her  Spanish 
cries  resounded 
throughout  the  house, 
but  my  uncle  Metz  acted 
deaf. 

"I  don't  care 
what  you  say,"  he  told 
me  from  behind  a  locked 
bathroom  door  as  he 
brushed  his  teeth,  "The 
woman  is  a  spy."  I 
asserted  that  no  one 
deserves  to  be  treated 
like  an  animal.  "Well,  if 
she  can't  act  any  bet- 
ter. . ."  his  voice  faded 
off. 

I  rushed  down  to 
the  hall  closet  door. 
After  removing  the  chair 
Metz  had  wedged 
between  the  knob  and 
the  floor,  I  opened  the 


door  for  Mirtha,  who 
promptly  ran  out  shout- 
ing "Dios  mio!"  , 
grabbed  her  things  and 
departed  swiftly,  drop- 
ping articles  of  clothing 
as  she  scampered 
through  the  house  and 
into  the  street.  Now  my 
uncle  was  maidless.  And 
what's  worse,  he  was 
maidless  and  in  need  of 
bathing. 

His  wet, 
phlegmy  voice  erupted 
into  the  hall  as  Metz 
opened  the  bathroom 
door:  "Hey  Artie! 
Where's  old  Mirtha  off 
to?  I'd  like  a  bath." 

"I'm  sorry.  She 
just  left.  Would  you  like 
me  to  fill  the  tub  for 
you?" 

"No!"  His  face 
sprouted  red.  "I  want  to 
know  where  my  house- 
maid is!" 

"She  didn't  say 
but  I'm  sure  we'll  find 
out  in  time." 

"In  whose 
time?" 

Metz  stood  with 


his  legs  stanced  out 
wide.  He  shook  as  he 
spoke  and  made  vain 
attempts  to  wipe  away 
the  trails  of  saliva 
flowing  from  his  bottom 
lip.  Metz's  teeth  closed 
in  tightly  against  each 
other  in  a  green-yellow 
huddled  mass.  He  pulled 
at  the  bottom  of  his 
faded  blue  bathroom  as 
he  spoke. 

"I  remember 
when  anyone,  anyone 
could  get  help. . .  good 
cheap  domestic  help  for 
dollars,  dollars  below 
minimum  wage!  I  have 
to  pee,  be  down  in  a 
minute." 

Maidless,  dirty, 
full  bladder. 

I  went  down- 
stairs to  cook  breakfast. 
Pots  and  pans  were 
strewn  about.  The 
kitchen  had  been  rav- 
aged yet  again  by  one  of 
Metz's  midnight  wan- 
derings. I  grabbed  a  few 
of  the  dishes  off  of  the 
floor  and  was  already 
washing  them  when  he 
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came  m. 

"Damn  tile's 
freezing.  What  you  tryin 
to  do,  give  me  a  heart 
attack?"  He  shuffled 
cautiously  over  to  the 
eating  table. 

"There's  nothing 
I  can  do  about  it." 

"Well  what 
about  Mirtha?  She 
always  had  the  floor 
nice  and  warm.  Like 
fresh  manure." 

"That's  just 
because  she  spilt  coffee 
on  it  every  morning  and 
had  to  mop  it  up."  I 
reached  for  the  last  dish. 

"But  the  tile  was 
warm." 

I  threw  down 
the  rag  and  stretched 
over  to  the  refrigerator. 
Yes,  but  tile's  not 
supposed  to  be  warm  in 
the  mornings. 

I  opened  the 
refrigerator  door:  some 
eggs,  two  slices  of  ham, 
butter.  I  knew  Metz 
hated  eggs.  "Break- 
fast?" I  asked  him 
without  looking  up. 

"And  that's 
another  thing,"  he 
continued,  staring  out 
the  window  at  two 
bickering  squirrels. 
"Mirtha  cooked  a  mean 
omelet." 

I  paused  and 
stared  at  him.  "I  thought 
you  hate  eggs." 

"I  do.  That's 


why  she  left." 

"You  didn't  fire 
her?  You  said  you  fired 
her!" 

"I  also  said  that 
Santa  Claus  brought  you 
all  those  rocking  horses 
and  baseball  gloves,  did 
you  believe  me  then?" 

He  went  ig- 
nored. 

"Ah!"  he  turned 
his  gaze  to  the  slices  of 
ham  sitting  on  the 
counter  in  front  of  me. 
"But  I  always  hated 
breakfast." 

I  greased  the  pan 
with  the  butter  and  put 
in  the  ham. 

"You  aren't 
cooking  that  for  me,  are 
you?"  he  asked,  playing 
with  the  ends  of  his 
bathrobe. 

I  looked  at  the 
ham,  sizzling  and  bub- 
bling in  the  clear-melted 
butter,  and  I  looked  at 
Metz,  counting  the 
threads  loose  from  his 
bathrobe. 

"No."  I  an- 
swered. 

Uncle  Metz 
moused  away  into  the 
den  to  read  yesterday's 
paper.  Although  I 
suggested  it  many  times, 
he  never  ventured  out 
into  the  front  yard  for  a 
current  paper.  Not  only 
was  he  lazy  and  with 
bad  legs,  but  he  felt  that 
current  events  must  be 


attacked  with  a  certain 
degree  of  hindsight.  At 
dinner,  Metz  would 
demonstrate  the  fruits  of 
his  late  reading  with 
monologues. 

After  I  had 
cooked  the  ham  and 
poured  myself  a  glass  of 
orange  juice,  I  took  a 
plate  for  my  meal  and 
went  into  the  den.  Uncle 
Metz  sat  silently  in  his 
chair.  He  wasn't  even 
reading  a  paper,  only 
gazing  wide-eyed  into 
the  fireplace.  He  spoke 
as  I  entered: 

"Wouldn't  a  fire 
be  just  great?" 

I  sat  down  in  the 
chair  beside  him.  "It's 
May."  I  reminded  him, 
"And  no." 

He  remained 
fixed  on  the  brick 
fireplace.  His  eyelids 
threw  open  wide  across 
his  eyes,  like  he  was 
watching  flames  lick  the 
layered  stones  faster  and 
faster.  "It  would  be 
beautiful." 

"But  hot."  I 
spoke  through  a  mouth- 
flil  of  ham.  With  my 
napkin,  I  wiped  the 
dripping  butter  from  my 
chin.  "Are  you  going 
out  today?" 

"What  day  is  it?" 

"Sunday.  I'm 
always  here  on  Sun- 
days." 

"Oh,  that's  right! 
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You  don't  do  church,  do 
you?" 

"No."  I  re- 
minded him,  almost 
laughing.  Conversations 
with  my  uncle  had  a 
disturbing  air  of  famil- 
iarity. 

His  fire  grew 
more  violent  and  re- 
quired his  total  atten- 
tion. "Yeah.  I  guess  I 
should  get  out  today." 
He  finally  turned  to  me: 
"Where  to?" 

I  chewed  my 
ham.  "Today,  I  think, 
we'll  go  grocery  shop- 
ping." 

His  face  illumi- 
nated. "Really?" 

"Yes." 

Metz  slowly 
rose,  walked  over  to  the 
fireplace  and  blew  into  it 
with  ferocity.  "There 
you  go."  He  stepped 
away,  satisfied.  "It's  out. 
Let's  go  to  the  super- 
market." 

All  the  old 
people  gathered  at 
Martin's  Grocery  on 
Sunday  like  moths  to 
the  only  lighted  porch. 
Retired  doctors  who  still 
insisted  on  wearing  only 
white,  surgery  preps  in 
some  cases,  huddled 
around  the  free  coffee 
dispenser.  Patients  and 
operations  gone,  pets 
with  bladder  problems 
and  their  wife's  newest 
cross-stitchings  were  the 


topics  left  for  conversa- 
tion. Sometimes  a  pair, 
sometimes  six  would 
crowd  around  the 
plastic  java-giver,  hands 
outstretched  holding 
styrofoam  cups. 

I  brought  Metz 
in.  Immediately,  he 
made  a  fast  way  to  the 
coffee  maker.  Being 
merely  a  retired  dentist, 
Metz  didn't  possess  the 
stature  to  actually  start  a 
conversation.  He  just 
stood  meekishly  sipping 
his  coffee,  like  a  child  at 
a  table  of  adults  -  aware 
of  only  that  he  does  not 
understand.  Within  a 
few  moments,  I  stood 
alone  by  the  shopping 
carts  as  my  Uncle 
observed  the  chatting  of 
other,  more  prominent 
retirees.  He  wandered 
around  the  outer  limits 
of  the  circle,  trying  to 
get  a  word  or  a  leg  in 
edgewise. 

Pushing  a  cart 
with  a  terrible  squeak,  I 
maneuvered  around  to 
the  produce  section. 
The  nameless  man  in  the 
green  apron  stood  over 
the  eggplants  with  a  wry 
grin.  His  face  glowed, 
the  gun-nozzled  hose  in 
his  hand  dripping  from 
the  last  spray  of  the 
greens.  After  a  moment, 
he  crossed  his  arms  with 
great  retail  bravado.  He 
smiled  heavily  like 


Mussolini  at  a  parade. 

I  glanced  over  at 
the  cabbage  bin  and  saw 
that  it  was  empty. 

"Do  you  have 
any  cabbage?"  I  asked 
loudly,  trying  to  catch 
his  attention  from  thirty 
feet  away. 

"Good  morn- 
ing!" He  responded  with 
a  shock  of  formality. 
"Cabbage?  Naw,  we're 
fresh  out." 

I  never  under- 
stood that,  "fresh  out." 

"You're  out?"  I 
asked. 

"Yup.  But 
lettuce's  on  sale!" 

There  was  a 
loud  crash  from  the 
other  side  of  the  store.  I 
heard  two  voices:  a 
young  man's  and 
Metz's. 

I  ran  to  the 
accident,  abandoning  my 
cart  and  hoping  Metz 
hadn't  lost  his  head  and 
gotten  upset. 

When  I  arrived, 
Metz  stood  over  a  pile 
of  scattered  soup  cans, 
holding  one  in  his  left 
hand.  His  right  hand 
rested  upon  the  side  of 
his  head. 

"Do  you  know 
this  old  man?"  A  young 
man  asked  me  to  my 
back.  I  whirled  around. 
It  was  the  manager.  He 
seemed  very  proud. 

"He's  my  Uncle. 
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And  I  am  a  customer."  I 
replied. 

The  manager 
smiled  deeply  and  began 
to  replace  the  fallen 
cans.  He  picked  them 
up,  laughing. 

Uncle  Metz 
went  over  to  him  slowly, 
still  holding  his  head. 

"Did  you  hurt 
your  head?"  I  asked 
him.  He  silenced  me 
with  a  raised  hand.  Then 
Metz  straightened  his 
posture  and  spoke  to  the 
manager: 

"The  reason  I 
got  the  one  in  back  was 
because  they're  fresher." 

The  manager 
looked  up.  "Really,"  he 
said  sarcastically. 

"Really,"  contin- 
ued Metz,  "and  now  I 
would  like  to  give  it  to 
you.  I  don't  plan  to  buy 
it."  Metz  handed  the  can 
down  to  him,  smiling. 
The  manager  only  shook 
his  head. 

"No  thanks 
gramps.  Just  take  it  on 
home,  it's  free." 

Metz  drew  back 
his  lips  tight  across  his 
mouth,  raised  his  hand 
and  slung  the  can  onto 
the  back  of  the 
manager's  head.  "If  I'm 
gonna  use  it,  dammit  I 
pay  for  it!  No  charity!" 

Fortunately,  the 
manager  sustained  no 
injury,  as  the  can  actu- 


ally hit  him  over  the 
shoulder  blade.  He  was 
also  very  polite  about 
letting  us  leave  and  not 
pressing  charges. 

During  the  ride 
home,  Metz  just  kept  on 
repeating  the  words: 

"I  wanted  some 
minestrone  soup,  is  that 
too  much  to  ask?" 

"It  depends,"  I 
answered  once.  "Do  you 
always  ask  for  soup 
with  a  can  to  the  head?" 

Metz  laughed 
heartily,  deeply,  like  he 
hadn't  in  a  few  days.  I 
let  up  a  bit  too,  at  that 
point.  Although  I  knew 
I'd  never  be  taking  him 
to  the  grocery  store 
again. 

We  arrived  back 
at  the  house. 

I  sat  in  the  den, 
drinking  a  glass  of 
water.  The  sun  came  in 
beautifully  through  the 
de-curtained  windows. 
The  light  threw  itself  on 
the  undusted  furniture 
and  every  particle 
shone,  floating  down  the 
air.  I  looked  around  the 
illuminated  room, 
blinded  by  gleaming 
dust  and  sculpted  rays 
of  sunlight. 

I  heard  a  slap  of 
footsteps.  Metz  came 
gliding  in,  shuffling  in 
his  thwarted,  geriatric 
way. 

"I  want  to  go  to 


the  park,"  he  said 
proudly,  attempting  to 
stick  out  his  chest. 

"Okay."  I  took 
another  sip  of  water. 
"When?" 

"Don't  matter. 
Sometime  today." 
Eyeing  the  room,  he 
gasped  at  the  fireplace. 
"You  didn't  put  it  out!" 
he  shouted  and  shuffled 
over  to  the  mantle. 

"Of  course,  you 
did  earlier.  Remember?" 

Metz  stopped 
suddenly,  lowering  his 
eyes  and  slouching 
weakly.  "Yes  I  remem- 
ber." He  turned  towards 
the  door  and  pointed. 
"Did  she  go  out  that 
door?" 

"Mirtha?" 

"Of  course!" 

"Yes.  Where  else 
could  she  have  left  the 
house?" 

"She  left  the 
house?" 

"Do  you  want  to 
go  to  the  park?"  I  tried 
to  distract  him. 

Metz  leaned 
against  the  wall.  "Do 
you  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  find  good  help  these 
days?" 

"Yes,"  I  took  the 
final  sip  of  water. 
"We've  been  over  this,  I 
believe." 

Metz's  face 
quickly  rew  red. 
"Don't  you  talk  to  me 
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like  that."  He  spoke  in 
hot-ended  words:  "What 
in  the  hell  do  you  think  I 
am?  A  child?  Fm  not 
some  worthless  child! 
Didn't  I  grow  up  once, 
with  your  father?"  He 
swallowed  deeply. 
Shocked  beyond  move- 
ment, I  stared  at  him 
blankly.  "I  don't  want  to 
be  childish  again.  Some- 
times I  know  how  it  is 
when  I  act  like  I  do  but 
I  can't  do  anything 
about  it.  I'm  helpless 
against  myself,  you 
understand?  There's  no 
line  sometimes,  no  order 
to  what  I  think  and  I 
can't  control  it  and  I 
can't  control  when  I 
know  it  and  when  I 
don't."  Tears  slipped 
down  his  cheeks. 

My  legs  grew 
cold  and  numb.  I  felt  the 
ends  of  my  teeth,  biting 
pain.  The  large  knot  in 
my  throat.  I  rose  to  take 
my  glass  to  the  kitchen 
but  he  stopped  me. 

"I  want  you  to 
go."  he  stated  solemnly. 

"You  need  me 
here."  I  said,  hoping  his 
mood  would  pass. 

"There's  nothing 
in  the  future  anymore. 
When  we  are  children 
there's  always  'bigger.'" 
He  sat  down  in  the  chair 
beside  me.  "We  all  want 
to  grow.  Then  growing 
stops.  Now  I'm  shrink- 


ing. There's  nothing  left 
for  growing.  You  need 
to  go.  Leave  while  you 
have  doors  to  open, 
fires  to  start." 

I  sat  catatonic, 
glancing  briefly  at  the 
fireplace. 

"That's  right." 
He  said  dryly.  "You'd 
better  go  or  you'll  start 
seeing  invisible  ones 
too." 

I  tried  to  smile, 
but  couldn't  break  the 
concrete  on  my  face.  It 
was  stuck  in  a  doleful 
and  speechless  expres- 
sion. Level. 
Unquivering.  Wanting 
escape,  a  car  full  of  gas. 

"Look,"  he 
continued.  "Just,  uh, 
drop  me  off  at  the  park, 
okay.  I'll  drive  home." 

Drive?  He 
wanted  to  drive?  His 
license  had  been  re- 
voked six  months 
earlier,  after  he  ran  into 
a  median  on  the  inter- 
state. Things  wouldn't 
have  been  as  bad  if  he 
hadn't  have  been  driving 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road. 

"You  can't 
drive."  I  told  him, 
feigning  rigidness. 

He  produced  a 
gun  from  his  pocket. 
"See  this?"  He  stood 
shaking.  "Mirtha's.  Got 
it  from  her  drawer 
before  she  left."  His  face 


wrestled  with  itself, 
half-way  between 
smiling  and  weeping. 
"That's  why  she  really 
ran  out.  I  pulled  it  on 
her.  See,  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  bedroom  and 
she  was  waiting  to 
ambush  me  with  a  hot 
iron  in  the  bedroom." 
He  took  a  hurried 
breath.  "Said  she  was 
ironing  my  clothes  or 
something... So  I  got 
her  gun  out  of  the 
drawer  before  she  could 
make  a  move,  before 
she  even  knew  where  I 
was.  I  told  her  to  get  the 
hell  out.  Now  take  me 
to  the  park,  Artie." 

"Maybe  she 
really  just  wanted  to 
iron  your  clothes." 

"No."  He  stead- 
ied the  pistol  in  his 
hand.  "Let's  cut  the  crap 
Artie.  You  want  rid  of 
me  almost  as  bad  as  I 
want  rid  of  myself. 

I  couldn't  argue, 
not  with  him  holding  the 
gun. 

He  quietly 
followed  me  out  to  the 
car  and  sat  in  the  pas- 
senger seat.  We  both 
remained  silent  during 
the  ride,  Metz  staring 
out  the  window  at  the 
sky  and  I  staring  at  the 
leading  car's  bumper. 

Ten  minutes 
passed  and  we  arrived  at 
the  park.  I  stopped  in 
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front  of  the  children's 
playground,  put  on  the 
emergency  brake  and 
got  out.  Metz's  walked 
around  to  the  driver's 
seat,  holding  the  pistol 
at  his  side.  He  put 
clumsily  put  on  his 
bifocals,  got  in  the  car 
and  rolled  down  the 
passenger-side  window. 
He  peered  up  at  me. 

"What  are  you 
doing?"  I  spoke  in 
panic. 

"It  hasn't  been 
that  long,"  he  muttered. 

"Since  what?" 

"Since  I  drove 
last."  He  noticed  my 
tensing  jaw  and  narrow- 
ing eyes.  "Don't  even 
thing  about  talking  me 
out  of  this." 

I  relaxed,  though 
I  wasn't  sure  why. 

"You  gonna  be 
alright?"  he  asked. 


"Yeah,"  I  said, 
choked  by  the  swelling 
knot  in  my  neck.  "You 
aren't  gonna  pull  out 
that  gun  again  are  you?" 

"Sorry,"  Metz 
chuckled.  "That  was 
necessary.  Did  Mirtha 
leave  yet?" 

"Yes."  A  breeze 
came  and  my  eyes 
teared. 

"I'll  have  to  hire 
another  one."  He 
paused  for  a  moment, 
looking  at  the  empty 
parking  lot,  the  rows  of 
unfilled  spray-paint 
yellow  boxes.  "Artie, 
does  'D'  mean  drive?" 

"Yes,"  I  an- 
swered and  reminded 
him  about  the  emer- 
gency brake. 

Metz  drove  off 
After  he  leveled  out  his 
speed,  he  pulled  onto 
the  highway,  weaving 
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badly. 

I  turned  toward 
the  playground  and  took 
a  seat  in  one  of  the 
swings.  Pushing  the 
sand  below  with  my 
feet,  I  swung  into  the 
air.  I  kicked  my  legs  and 
flung  myself  higher, 
almost  to  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  When  the 
branches  were  almost  in 
reach,  I  stopped  kicking. 
The  heels  of  my  shoes 
dug  grooves  into  the 
sand  below.  With  each 
layer  scraped  away,  it 
grew  more  brown 
and  wet.  The  swing 
slowed  to  a  pendulum 
pace  and  I  jumped  out. 
Instead  of  planting  on 
my  feet,  I  slipped  on  the 
slick  sand  and  landed 
bottom  down.  As  I  lay 
stretched  out  under  the 
jungle  gym,  the  swing- 
seat  passed  over  me, 
throwing  its  shadow 
across  my  face. 


